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the inauguration and expansion of the French Revolution. As Lord Acton 
points out, it was the Declaration of Independence, not the Federal Con- 
stitution, which affected the character of that event. His admiration of 
Hamilton, who favored monarchy, blinds him to the merits of the other 
framers. Hamilton alone, he declares, was a man of genius. That great 
publicist appealed to him as he had done to Talleyrand, because his point 
of view was so much more in sympathy with European public opinion than 
the point of view of any other distinguished American. 

In this part of his work, Lord Acton is too deferential to those fathers 
of the Republic who were writers as well as speakers. Otis and Adams 
are given a disproportionate importance, because they left behind a writ- 
ten record of their political views and impressions. There is no reference 
to Patrick Henry, presumably because his speeches have practically per- 
ished. 

In a similar spirit, Lord Acton exalts the work of the voluminous Sieyes, 
for whom the previous historians of the French Revolution have expressed 
but small admiration. And he is rather more lenient than is usual in the 
judgment which he passes on Robespierre. Had Louis XVI. been a strong 
man, he declares, he would have been saved. This opinion is open to 
debate. If the king was not strong himself, there were men about him, 
and at his service, who were certainly strong. In the world-shaking up- 
heaval known as the French Revolution, it is doubtful whether Napoleon 
himself could, as chief adviser to the monarch, have oppressed the tur- 
bulent elements that brought on the Reign of Terror. It was not until 
the convulsion was subsiding that the opportune whiff of grape-shot was 
able to put a stop to it finally. 



Historical and Political Essats. By William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 

One of Mr. Lecky's last literary acts was to collect the numerous essays 
which he had, from time to time, contributed to different periodicals or 
delivered in the form of occasional addresses. He did not live long enough, 
however, to revise them all for publication. This work has been admirably 
completed by Mrs. Lecky. The essays, as grouped together in a single 
volume, possess one quality which we do not always detect in a miscella- 
neous collection of this kind. As is well known, Mr. Lecky, during most 
of his life, was absorbed in veiy extensive literary tasks, and while thus 
occupied rarely permitted his attention to be diverted to the composition 
of what may be described as the by-products of a great literary career. 
When lie did so, it was always under the influence of some strong motive — ■ 
he was either responding to a request for the delivery of a disquisition on 
some public occasion which appealed to him irresistibly, or the subject 
of the particular article was one which had an urgent claim on his interest 
as a citizen or as a friend. This fact gives uniform excellence to all these 
essays. We detect in them the same conscientiousness of treatment which 
marked his more ambitious labors; the same careful and discriminating 
research; the same dignity, purity, and elevation of style; the same keen 
sensitiveness to all the nobler ideas and sentiments. They also possess a 
remarkable clarity of thought and a perfect sanity of judgment, and are 
permeated by that knowledge of men and affairs which comes only to one 
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who has mingled with the most accomplished persons of his time and 
studied its various interests at the closest quarters. 

How wide were Mr. Lecky's sympathies, and how versatile was his capac- 
ity for appreciation, is clearly revealed in the subjects considered in this 
little volume. With equal ease, grace, and learning, he passes from the 
study of the tumultuous and passionate life and genius of Madame de 
Stael to the study of the life and character of the supremely practical and 
self-contained fifteenth Earl of Derby. He is as much at home in analyz- 
ing the career of the great scholar Dean Milman as the career of the great 
statesman Sir Robert Peel. An eminent writer himself, and a distin- 
guished member of Parliament, his own personal experience enabled him 
to comprehend the full meaning of such dissimilar individualities and such 
different achievements. In the essay on Ireland, in the " Light of History," 
he re-enters a field which had become familiar to him by his prolonged 
researches for his larger work on that country; but his Catholic feeling 
and cosmopolitan intellectual interests are even more strikingly exhibited 
in the essay on " Israel among the Nations." In his " Thoughts on His- 
tory," he sounds a note of warning against regarding history as a science 
and not as literature ; while in the address on the " Political Value of His- 
tory " he offers the ablest defense that has ever been made in equal compass 
of the British attitude toward the American colonies. Quite as notable is 
the address on " Empire," in which, after weighing the opinions of those 
who have favored colonial expansion against the opinions of those who 
have opposed it, he sums up the principles which have guided Englishmen 
in their government of their colonial dependencies, and describes the 
benefits which have followed British rule over such diverse and widely 
dispersed populations. 



France ik the American Bevolution. By James Breck Perkins. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1911. 

Would the American colonies have won their independence had they 
received no aid from Prance? Such is the general question which Mr. 
Perkins discusses in all its aspects in this lucid but occasionally somewhat 
prolix monograph. But for this intervention, he declares in substance, the 
struggle would almost certainly have ended in disaster. Is this view cor- 
rect? As a matter of fact, apart from Beaumarchais's shipment of arms 
and ammunition, France afforded the Americans no particular assistance, 
even indirectly, until after the victory at Saratoga. The only act of French 
co-operation that told emphatically in favor of the Colonists was De 
Grasse's interposition in the Chesapeake, which, by preventing the Eng- 
lish fleet from rescuing Cornwallis, left him to be captured by the com- 
bined American and French land forces. 

It does not follow positively that, had De Grasse not been present in 
those waters at that precise moment, American liberties would have per- 
ished. By this time the state of fighting had become normal with the 
Colonists, and the length of the period over which that fighting had con- 
tinued was in itself an encouragement to its indefinite prolongation, if 
necessary to final success. All the chances were that the Americans would 
have worn out the English rather than that the English would have worn 
out the Americans. It is now generally acknowledged that the English 



